THE KING'S FLIGHT

much as they, but it would never have occurred to him
to leave the Club on that account. Did a leader worthy
of the name desert the people when it was most in need
of his guidance? He remained. Only five of his col-
leagues in the Assembly followed his example, all other
deputies who had been members resigned, consider-
ing the Club hopelessly compromised in spite of La
Riviere's last-minute action.

The fact that he was deserted by nearly all his
followers in the Assembly, and felt that the fate of the
Revolution hung in the balance, was undoubtedly the
reason why Robespierre did not raise his voice in
protest against the massacre. He listened to the Mayor's
report, heard Charles Lameth congratulate Bailly on
his firmness, compressed his lips and said nothing.

The Jacobins, now fully convinced of the soundness
of his leadership, placed themselves unreservedly in
his hands. He wrote, on their behalf, a letter to the
Assembly that was more politic than sincere. "We must
show ourselves astute in dealing with our opponents",
he said on a later occasion, and this, evidently, was one
of the times when he thought it advisable to be astute.

What probably more than the letter saved the Jaco-
bins at that time was the confidence of the Feuillants
(as the dissenting Jacobins were now called) of captur-
ing the provincial Clubs. They were sadly disappointed.
Of the 400 affiliated branches only four joined their
ranks.

The Jacobins now decided to do a little house
cleaning of their own. They elected a committee of
twelve to scrutinize the record of every member, re-
commend expulsions and exercise a like vigilance over
all new applicants. The committee appointed a sub-
committee, consisting of Robespierre and Petion, to do
the actual work, and Petion being easy-going and
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